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with him." Turgenev, too, wrote: "He hated me even when
both of us were young authors at the threshold of our lit-
erary careers, although I never did anything to deserve his
hatred." Apparently Turgenev had forgotten the Knight of
the Sad Face, and a thousand other little maneuvers designed
to exasperate his rival.
Actually the hostility between Turgenev and Dostoevsky
dated from the publication of The Double. Only a little
while later Feodor Mikhailovich broke with Nekrasov.
"I must tell you," he wrote to his brother, "that I have just
had the unpleasant experience of breaking for good with the
Contemporary in the person of Nekrasov. He reproaches me
for having given two stories to Kraevsky to whom I owe
money and for not having told him that I had left the Annals
of the Fatherland. Despairing of getting a story from me
within the very near future, he spoke rudely to me and made
the blunder of demanding the return of his advance. I took
him at his word and promised to pay him before December
15. . . . It is a disagreeable business, ... At present they
are spreading the rumor that I am morbidly proud. . . .
Nekrasov is preparing to criticize me very strongly. As for
Belinsky, he is so weak that he changes his literary opinions
as easily as his shirts. . . ."
Meanwhile new writers appeared on the horizon. Dos-
toevsky was no longer the young prodigy who had written
Poor Folk. Since then he had produced several books that
had surprised and disappointed the public. He was neither a
beginner nor an established writer, and aroused neither
sympathetic curiosity nor respect. He was marking time, and
was annoyed to hear the steps of those who were climbing
behind him. They were being widely discussed now, and
their names were legion. Would he lose his head start^ would